the Chief Engineer, were both shrewd and level-
headed men. Anderson's health was bad, but fortu-
nately Captain Fulton, his Executive Engineer, was
able to take much of the work off his shoulders.
Colonel Inglis of the 52nd was known throughout
North-West India as a keen regimental officer, a
crack shot, and an ardent sportsman. He was active
and conscientious, and his own men liked and
trusted him, though some of the engineers held him
in contempt. He was not outstanding in either intel-
lect or ability, but was well served by his sub-
ordinates and could take advice. He now held the
local rank of Brigadier, subject to confirmation.
Inglis himself, his staff, and the engineer officers
were even more exposed to the enemy's fire than
the rest of the garrison, since each post was manned
by an independent unit, the members of which were
kept under cover as far as possible, rarely leaving
their own positions except at night when on fatigue.
Each separate garrison had to repel attacks, attend
to their own defences under the engineers' super-
vision, and make any local sorties that were needed.
The only reserve was the detachment of the 84th,
posted in the Residency building, and there were no
reliefs. Officers and men stood sentry without dis-
tinction. The Brigadier made his rounds once a day
and once a night. Captain Wilson also inspected the
outposts, and. at daylight every morning Lieutenant
Birch, 71st Native Infantry, Inglis' Aide-de-Camp,
collected the returns of casualties for the previous day.
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